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VERITAS ET VARIETAS. 
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THE READER: 


CONSISTING OF ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW OR OTHERWISE 
INTERESTING BOOKS, WITH OCCASIONAL CRITICISM. 


The French Revolution of 1830 ; the Events which produced it, and 
the scenes by which it was accompanied. By D. Turnbull, Esq. 
8vo. pp. 443. Colburn and Bentley. 


Just as we were sitting down to give a notice of this book, a man 
went along the road by our window, whistling the Marseilles hymn. 
The glories of the Great Week have made a profound impression 
upon the world, and will never let old times come back. The 
great have shewn themselves too feeble, ever to resume their ascen- 
dancy, and the poor and despised too noble to allow it. The 
“ powerful” must now resort to the new powers of reasoning and 
justice, or be content to see authority depart out of their hands. 
Mr Turnbull appears to be a resident in France, and to have 
written his work there. It contains much that the reader has seen 
before, and that we shall not repeat, though we confess it is a hard 
matter to refrain from relating some anecdotes, for the very reason 
which has rendered them well known. Such is the account of 
d’Arcole, for instance, who gave his name to the bridge; and various 
anecdotes of the disinterestedness of the poor and suffering. The 
more we know them, the more we feel inclined to repeat them, like 
tunes that have become familiar because of their beauty. But we 


abstain in our limited columns, and seek for what we can find of 
novelty. 


We shall begin, as our author has done, with giving his corrected 
account of the part taken by our countrymen in the battle. Mr 
Turnbull says, no doubt with truth, that there has been much ex- 
aggeration on the subject. It is pleasant to find, that the 
French, by their enthusiastic gratitude, have not a little contributed 
to it. But enough remains to make us justly proud. 


* There are a number of English gentlemen of the medical pro- 
fession established in Paris, many of whom distinguished themselves 
by their attention to the wounded, and more than one of them by 
assistance of a more hazardous nature. Among those most pro- 
minent were Dr Bradley, Mr Shrimpton, of the Rue Vivienne, Mr 
Donaldson, and Mr Roberts, of the London Dispensary, in the 
Place Vendéme. Mr Donaldson was one of the party who 
attacked and carried the Swiss barracks in the Rue de Babylon. 
He was also one of the first to enter the Tuilleries, and afterwards 
formed part of the extraordinary expedition to Rambouillet. 

‘Mr Smith, the English printer, had long been spoken of by the 
French in terms of respect and attachment, from his disinterested 
services at the time of the second restoration, and during the occu- 
pation of the capital by the Allies. As soon as the ordinances 
appeared, on the 26th of July, Mr Smith shut up his printing 
oliice, and dismissed the greater part of his workmen, and engaged 
heart and hand in the cause of liberty. In this he had the more 
merit as the success of the Revolution was certain to produce 
the abolition of that monopoly which added so materially to the 
value of his license as a printer. Having supplied himself and his 
workmen with arms and ammunition, he assisted in person at the 
Construction of the barricades, particularly those of the Port St 
Denis, and the Port St Martin. On the 27th and 28th he acted 
independently as a sharpshooter on the Boulevards; but, on the 
29th he joined the main body in the attack on the Louvre, and was 
afterwards one of the first who entered the Tuilleries. Just before 
the capture of that place, an attempt was made to dislodge a party 
of the Royal Guards, who had entrenched themselves in a house 
at the corner of the Rue Saint Nicaise (which communicates be- 
on the Rue Rivoli, and the Rue Saint Honoré) from whence 
they had long been pouring a destructive fire upon the people. 

‘ Mr Smith had for some time assisted in returning this fire from 

e opposite corner of the street, but, finding that in this position 
by ba aghting at great disadvantage, hs rushed across it, followed 

me a at nage and two friends; and having burst into the 
Z Sarge ~ staircase, entered the room, from the windows 
auived te guards were firing, and with a pistol in each hand, 

quired the party to surrender. Finding themselves thus attacked 








in front and rear, the guards were compelled to deliver up their 
arms, but not until one of Mr Smith’s workmen had been killed by 
his side; and one of his friends, M. Leblanc, had been severely 
wounded. Fifty or sixty muskets were thus procured, and were 
immediately handed over to such of the citizens as were still un- 
provided with arms, to assist in the final attack on the last strong 
hold of the royalists. 

‘It is not intended here to attempt an enumeration of all the 
instances of British gallantry, which occurred in the course of this 
memorable struggle. But the names of Mr Workman, Mr Mac-Cue, 
the English restaurateur of the Palais Royal, Mr Goldsmith the 
dentist, Mr Lindo, of the house of Or and Goldsmith, and Mr 
Cartwright, of the Quartier du Petit Carreau, are all mentioned 
with such applause in the French accounts of the revolution, that it 
would be injustice to withhold their names.’—Prefuce, p. vii. 


It is well known, ‘that the Editors of the French press had the 
honour of being the first (as became them) to proclaim disobedience 
to the Royal Ordinances. The paper was signed by forty-four of 
them, whose names are given by Mr Turnbull. One of these gen- 
tlemen, M. Ader, is mentioned in the work as having died in the 
subsequent battles; and the name of another periodical writer, 
M. Farey, is added to the glorious list. Not a single aristocrat, we 
believe, perished on either side. The Royal soldiery were allowed 
to fight for the king as much as they pleased, and to do without 
food as long as they could; but ‘‘no king, no dauphine, no grandee 
of the realm, “says Mr Turnbull’? came to countenance their efforts. 
The noblesse and the aristocracy stood as fur aloof in the hour of 
trial, as did those bands of charbonniers who had lately been so 


feted and caressed at St. Cloud.” 


‘ The first blood was shed by the Royal Troops. Some hours be- 
fore, (says the author) innumerable messages of a peaceful and con- 
ciliatory character had been interchanged between the various bar- 
racks in which the troops were quartered, and their friends and 
connexions in the city. The bearers of these messages were gene- 
rally either women or children; and it cannot but be doubted that 
their effect must have been great, beyond the possibility of calcula- 
tion, in alleviating the list of casualties which arose out of a struggle 
of three days continuance. 

The effect of this interchange of civilities was strikingly evinced 
on the first appearance of one of the regiments of the line on the 
open space in the Rue St. Honoré, in the front of the Palais Royal. 
The inhabitants’ had no idea that any attack would be made upon 
them without some previous warning. They expected to see the 
commissaries of Police and other civil functionaries invested with 
the attributes of office, and to hear the proclamation read by which 
meetings in the streets were interdicted, before the commission of 
any irreparable act of violence. The fact that the troops were not 
attended by any civil officer, sanctioning the commencement of hos- 
tilities, had only the effect of inspiring the assembled populace with 
fresh confidence. As soon as the regiment was drawn up in line, 
it was received with tears and vivats. In place of retreating as the 
soldiers advanced, a number of individuals from the crowd ran up 
to them, hat in hand, and adjured them by all that was sacred in 
honour, liberty, and patriotism to spare their fellow-citizens the 
horrors of a civil war. The soldiers evidently understood what was 
addressed to them, and seemed ready to fraternize with the people. 
But the officers, who were not prepared for this mode of opening 
the campaign, were at the same time unable to answer, with fire and 
sword, the language of peace and friendship, addressed to them by 
an unarmed multitude. They sent to their superior officer, Gene- 
ral Walsh, to represent to him the manner in which the troops had 
been received by the citizens, and to take his orders as to the mea- 
sures to be adopted. His orders were, that the troops of the line 
should be distributed in patrols, and that the ground should be 
occupied by the Royal Guard. 

‘When the Guards made their appearance, they were accompanied 
by a detachment of Lancers, who, throughout the three days of 
civil war, distinguished themselves, on all occasions, by their un- 
relenting ferocity. They came upon the ground, their trumpets 
sounding, and their drums beating the charge. No halt or hesita- 
tion was observable in their deportment, they marched straight up 
to the unarmed crowd; the Guards fired a volley, the Lancers 
made a charge, and, as the inhabitants fell, a shout was raised 
from the ranks of “ Vive le Roi, Vive Charles X ! !” affording a sad 
presage that henceforward this cry was only to be the signal of 
murder and civil war. Dispersing on the instant, the crowd did 
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not wait for a second volley, and the soldiers were suffered to pur- 
sue their bloody and triumphant course. The Lancers struck 
indiscriminately wherever and whomsoever they could reacl. An 
old man, who fell mortally wounded in this first encounter, was 


heard first to exclaim, as he expired, “ Vive la Liberté! Vive le 
Charte ! ! ’—p. 75. 


Mr Turnbull then relates the story of the gigantic baker, who | 
took the dead body of the women in his arms, harangued the mul- | 
titude over it at the foot of the statue of Louis XIV, and then carried | 
it to the guard-house and asked the soldiers there if they would do | 
as their comrades had done. The following heroic story is new to | 
us, and deserves entire transcription. We know not to whom it is | 
addressed. 


* Sir,— Having been an eye-witness of so many deeds of heroism, | 
during the days for ever memorable, of the 27th, 28th, and 29th of 
July, I would point out one, which seems to call for your particular | 
attention. 

‘ The curiosity of an old soldier made me run to the various 
points of attack, to give the aid of my advice to the courageous | 
bands who were engaged in the defence of our liberties. This was | 
the only part which remained for me to play, having been deprived | 
of an arm, which I lost at Waterloo. 

‘ During the forenoon of the 28th, I found myself at the square | 
of the Port St. Martin, where I proceeded to examine the position | 
taken up by our treacherous enemy. Ist. The infantry of the | 
Gen-darmerie were formed in line along the Rue du Faubourg St. | 
Martin, in communication with the neighbouring barrack ; the ca- | 
valry of the same arm were ranged behind them. 2nd. The cuiras- | 
siers of the guard were to be seen in similar order on the Boulevard, | 
near the theatre of the Port St Martin, from whence it was to be 
inferred, that a charge was to be executed as soon as any handful 
of men should venture to show themselves. 

‘I did not leave the square, as I saw a column arrive, not amount- 
ing in all to 150 men, very badly armed; and (as I was informed 
by the young man who commanded them), not possessed of more 
than four cartridges a-piece. There was no want of courage, how- | 
ever, on their part, as you shall judge. I thought it my duty, in 
virtue of my former oe and of the remarks I had ‘just 
made on the position of our two enemies, the gend’arme and the 
cuirassiers, to entreat the young chief to call a halt, and to wait 
for reinforcements, before entering on the Boulevard, from the | 
street by which he was advancing. | 

* After listening to what I had to say, he thanked me for the | 
information I had given him. I only did what I felt to be my duty, | 
in endeavouring to save them from certain death. When I came up 
to them they were on their way to attack the gend’armerie, and 
were in perfect ignorance of the position of the cuirassiers. The 
young leader yielded to my advice, in so far as to abandon the 
attack on the gend’armerie; but as to the waiting for reinforce- 
ments, he would not listen to it. He made no account of the immi- 
nent danger to which he and his followers would expose themselves, 
by appearing with so small a force on the open Boulevard. Placing 
himself at the head of his men, who were all of the working | 
classes, he ordered his drummer to beat the charge, exclaiming, 
* La Mort ou la Liberté!” 

‘I could no longer restrain myself from following the intrepid 
little band. Their leader again came up to me and said, “ You 
have earned a quittance from your country, you have already 
shed your blood in her cause ; today it is our turn to follow your 
example. Do not take from us this satisfaction: to spil! it in so 
good a cause, to die here, is to live eternally.” On this appeal, I 
desisted from my purpose of following him. He arrived with his 
column on the Boulevard, drew it out in line in front of the cui- 
rassiers, and ordered a charge with the bayonet. Placing himself 
at their head, he rushed on the cavalry, who fired without quitting 
their position. The volley brought down several of these brave fel- 
lows; and, after firing, the cuirassiers made a charge, which, how- 
ever, was not attended with much success. His feeble column—I 
use the word feeble with reference to the numbers only,—was very 
slightly shaken. The firmness and intrepidity they displayed made 
them soon triumph over numbers; and in their turn, they killed | 
and wounded with the bayonet, and without firing a shot, a great | 
portion of their opponents: others, seeing themselves exposed to | 

| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


certain death, surrendered tothe victors. It was then that the leader | 
of this little army and a part of his surviving followers mounted 
the horses of those who had fallen or surrendered, and thus drove 
back the rest of the regiment at the Quay des Celestines. The 
number of killed and wounded was very considerable on both sides ; 
and the loss of the cuirassiers would have been much greater than | 
it was, if, like them, the citizens had been disposed to indulge in 
acts of cruelty. 

* This was all done in the twinkling of an eye. I then approached, 
and begged to know the name of the young man who commanded. | 
His naine and address were given me by one of those who fougitt | 
under his orders. 
cloth for furniture, No. 28 Rue de Vinaigriers, Faubourg St | 
Martin. From the extent of his workshops he must employ a ecn 
siderable number of men, who for the most part, I understand, have 
followed his example. * 1 have the honour to be 

‘ Du Bo ore, Ancien Capitaine.’—p. 98. 

Bhis brave fellow is an exception to the remark, that no monied | 


It is Augustin Thomas, manufacturer of hair- | 


| quick-lime, to stay the process of putrefaction. 
'there were 


ne 


men choose to venture into the fight: at least, he must haye 
{been a man possessing substance, as he employed so many 
workmen. : 


In the neighbourhood of the Porte Saint Denis, where a desperate 
struggle took place— 


‘An instance of courage of a different description, but, under 
the circumstances, not less valuable to the popular cause, was 
evinced by a retired justice of the peace from the town of Nanci 
who in quietly issuing from a house in the Rue du Faubourg du 
Temple, saw several individuals wounded by the grape-shot fired 
from some pieces of cannon stationed on the Boulevard. Deepl 
agitated by the sight, and braving the imminent danger to which he 
was himself exposed, he walked straight up to the officer command. 
ing the battery, and addressed him in the name of his country and 
of humanity, with so much pathos and effect, on the enormity of 
slaughtering his fellow-citizens, as to persuade the whole party to 
cease the firing, and to remove the battery.’—p. 105. 


In all moral courage there is a degree of personal. Personal ig 
sometimes totally deficient in moral ; the reason is, that moral cou. 
rage is an essence of the intellectual perceptions and of conscience; 
whereas a man totally deficient in those, may have nerves or a gall 
stout enough to face any danger which his body feels itself compe- 
tent to oppose. When he comes into the region of mind and specu- 
lation, or when the question is purely one of right or wrong, he ig 
apt to feel himself in the condition of the sailor who confessed that 
he was afraid of ghosts, because he “did not understand their 
tackle.” When moral courage feels that it is in the right, there is 
no personal daring of which it is incapable. 

The Parisian women, in various instances, shewed themselves the 
best of all amazons—amazons by dint of the affections. 
four new and delightful anecdotes of them. 


Here are 


‘M. Alexander Lefebre who commanded a post in the Rue des 


| Martyrs, discovered that one of his party was a young woman 


armed with sword and pistols and in masculine attire. It was in 
vain that M. Lefebre pointed out to her the danger to which she 
was exposing herself. ‘ I have no children,” she said; “ this is 
my husband beside me: I share all his sentiments, and if it be ne- 
cessary, | am ready to die with him.” 

‘ It is attested, also, by the officer in command of the post of the 
Tuileries, that among the national guards who conducted themselves 


| ina manner the most brilliant and the most courageous, was a young 


person, Mademoiselle Josephine Mercier, by profession an ac 
coucheuse, residing in the Rue Monsieur le Prince, No. 15. She 
was known inthe ranks by the name of Victor, and called herself a 
student of medicine. She wore a green frcck coat, through the 
skirts of which two bullets had passed. Her complexion was deli- 
cate, so that she looked like a boy of fifteen. She was generally 
the first in leading a patrol or a party of observation, and often ex- 
posed her life in the attentions she paid to the wounded. 

‘ Another instance of female heroism, is that of Madam Laval 
of the Rue St Denis, No. 200. The mother of four sons, she had 
constantly encouraged them, both by exhortation and example, in 
constructing the barricades. When these ramparts were completed, 
she provided them with arms, and went with them herself to see 
them take a place in the ranks. 

‘A young woman of the humblest class who resides in the Rue 
de Odeon, and who became known during the days of the revolu- 
tion by the name of the “‘ petite virandiére,” observing the sufferings 
to which the men under arms were exposed by the extreme heat of the 
weather, and the thirst and exhaustion produced by it, conceived the 
idea of making herself useful, and with the proceeds purchasing a sup- 
ply ot wineand brandy, and other’ more substantial means of refresh 
ment. With her basket on her back, and apitcher of water in her hand, 
the zealous little commissary traversed the ranks of the citizens, 
distributing to one a morsel of bread, to another a seasonable 
draught; stimulating the courage of some, and dressing the wounds 
of others; andin short, making herself so actively useful, that she 
seemed to be everywhere present. When victory had declared for 
the citizens, they carried her in triumph through the town; but, 
although she had not hesitated to show herself in the midst of the 
carnage, it was evidently with reluctance that she yielded to a 


: : ; “nitone” 
| ceremony which made her an object of such general attention, — 
| p. 215. 


We turn to a no less touching, but melancholy spectacle, which 
presented itself to the eyes of the Parisians on the 30th. 

‘At the Morgue, a large vessel was moored with a black flag 
floating over it, to receive the bodies of the victims of the previous 
days. Thev were carried down in hand-barrows, some in coffins, 
and others quite naked. In the vessel they were ranged in piles, 
and after covering them with straw, the whole was strewed with 
In this mass, 
old men, women, and children of ten or twelve 
years of age. The crowd which occupied the quays and parapets, 
to contemplate the sad embarkation, seemed as if frozen with | orror; 


| their silence being from time to time interiupted by a solitary inpre- 
| cation from among the throng. 


Weeping mothers were there, 10- 
dulging in silent grief, while others were passionately embracing 
their infants, as if happy to think they were too young to engage 
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these bloody, quarrels. . Pag. wey eet a sor 
ennis, at the tribune of the Chamber of Deputies ’ x 
y Sarak etait enterrée sous ces cadavres !”? . T H KE P L A Y et G O E R. 
‘The funeral bark was carried to the Champ de Mars, where the 
remains of these patriots were interred.’—p. 236. 
Indignant as one feels at the causes of all this woe, we are con- PERFORMANCES .OF SATURDAY meur. 
soled at reflecting that the authors of them were half idiots, and | puny Lane.—Hypocrite.—National Guard.—Turning the Tables. 
rejoice to think that greater good will be produced than if they had | Cover Garogn.—Carnival at Naples.—Hide and Seek—Black Eyed Susan. 
not existed. Polignac’s folly in wearing jewels and displaying his 
gold watch, while trying to escape as a footman, has been told Drury Lane. 
before; but the “ hauteur” with which the silly man conducted! The National Guard, performed here on Saturday night for the 
himself all the while, is not so well known. We conclude with an | frst time this season, and taken from the French piece La Fiancée, 


account of it. is a pleasant little musical comedy, very much to our liking. It 


‘When the Prince made his appearance at Granville he was dis- | begins with lawns and bridal dances, and ends with the defeat of “a 
‘sed as a domestic, and formed part of the suite of Madame 


Lepeletiere de Saint Forgeau, but maintained his incognito so | ™@ of the world.” Monsieur Achille Bonbon (videlicet, Achilies 


imperfectly as to occupy the best wpe rrr in the io a Sweet-meat) confectioner, and corporal in the National Guard 
was lodged, to wear several rings of great value on his : 3 a i 
on age to make frequent use of a valuable gold snuff-box. (aster) is about to marry Peulise, 6’ young 'milliner (Mrs War 


The hauteur with which he spoke to those about him, and the | L8TT); and Monsieur the Chevalier Renard (that is to say, Fox) 
attentions he received from the lady whose servant he professed to be, | the’ said man of the world (FarreN) thinks he is about to wed 


8 i i » suspici ° | . . . . . . 
attracted gattention to these other circumstances of suspicion; and | yyagompiselle Cecile, his ward (Miss Crawrorp) who is in love 
amidst the conjectures which his appearance had created, a waggoner 


to whom he had spoken more haughtily than was necessary, | with Frederick Louvaine, Colonel of Chasseurs (Mr Cooper). The 


exclaimed to some of his companions—“If this now should be | Chevalier, who is an elderly gentleman, as conceited as men of the 
Polignac.” On this the ex-minister was arrested without further | 


evidence than he had himself afforded by his own imprudence. As world are apt to be, thinks that while he is marrying one girl for 


long as he remained in the prison of St. Lo, to which he was carried _ her money, he might as well make love to another for his amuse- 


from Granville, he seemed to have very little idea of the serious | ment, and the Corporal’s betrothed bride happening to be at hand, 
situation in which he stood. On the return of the commissioners 


. . P ene . . , 
from Cherbourg, he was visited by M. de Schoven, who is reported - he — her and all her milliner friends in Madame Marabout’s 
to have said to him “Eh bien! Prince vous avez perda une belle establishment, to come and celebrate the two marriages in his 
partie.” The Prince’s answer was—“ Monsicur, je prendrai ma | house and grounds, If this is not the exact way in which the par- 


— 33: | e . . . . 
songnete. P. — ties come together, (for we missed the beginning of the piece), 
Poor fool! his revenge has been that of “the bear on the tea- 


kettle.” such at least is the spirit of it. Not many hours before the con- 
e. . . * . . 
| tracts of marriages are to be signed, Colonel Louvaine is seen coming 


~~ | from the room appropriated to Pauline, upon whose neck further- 


CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. | more is subsequently found a chain which belonged to him. The 


— | Chevalier, who supposes everybody to be like himself, and suspects 
Noise anv Narrowness.—Ii is with narrow-souled people as | an intrigue wherever he turns his eyes, takes it for granted that he 
with ap erege gg bottles : the an they have in them, the more _has, discovered a penchant on the part of the Colonel for the Cor- 
ise they make in pouring it out.— Pope. | : . ; 
" y i ~ Pp : | poral’s bride. He accordingly gives the former to understand as 
ExceLtent Resource.—Events are not in our power, but de, Tetehens thee’ h lions: desi h 
it always is, to make a good use of the very worst.—Berkeley’s MUCH, letting AE KNOW Gt Che ENE CaS Re CWS Cong Spon See, 
Minute Philosophy. and saying he is willing to give her up, provided she prefers the 
ConsoLation For THE Dutt.—There is no ‘talent so useful Colonel to himself. The Corporal is not so contented: he flies in 


towards rising in the world, or which puts men more out of the reach | g jealous rage with Pauline, renounces her, and transfers his vows 
of Fortune, than that quality generally possessed by the dullest sort 


of people, and in common speech called discretion, a species of to the maturer charms and consoling attentions of Madame Marabout 


lower prudence, by the assistance of which, people of the meanest | (Mrs Orcer). The marriage day therefore is not put off. One 
intellect, without any other qualification, pass through the world | of the parties only is changed: and the notary appears with two 
i great tranquillity, and with unusual good treatment, neither) * s : 


giving nor taking offence.—Swift | contracts. The Colonel, to the astonishment of the knowing 


OvrseLves aGainst OurseLvEs.—To pardon those absurdities | Chevalier, and the horror of the poor Corporal (who finds he has 


against ourselves, which we cannot suffer in others, is neither better not ceased to love, when another threatens to finish where he left 
4 » ahi > 1p « ove | > . . . . 

osc 7 to be more willing to be fools ourselves, than to have | off) now says he will take Pauline to wife. Pauline consents ; so 

oth 0.— Pope. i 


: ’ that it appears there are to be three marriages, only the Corporal 
Tae “Orper.”—Titles were offered to the leading members of | . oP wore oe . 


Congress, as a lure, during the American war; in answer to which |} in a great fidget, and does not know which way to look at futurity. 
_ aac replies—*‘ Peerage ! alas, {Sir, our long observation | The Colonel signs the contract; he calls Pauline to sign; he takes 
Ithe vast servile majority of your peers, voting | constantly for | the Chevalier’s ward by the hand, and leads her to sign too; the 
every measure proposed by a minister, however weak or wicked, | ; , : — : . 
leaves us little respect for them.”—Franklin’s Correspondence. | Chevalier, with a supreme urbanity of indifference, assenting to his 
Fatse Suame.—A man should never be ashamed to own he has | politeness: lastly, the Chevalier adds his signature. There is no 


been in the wrong, which is but saying in other words that he is | contract ready for the Corporal, and he is in no haste to get one, 
wiser to-day than he was yesterday.— The same. 


a : , i d with love and jeal ’ i he- 
_ (The weakness alluded to originates in a desire to appear con- — = moet _— wong ane ” aengty — — E 
sistent as well as right, and is blind to the fact that the opinion of | “@/er is taking his pinch of snuff, rising and balancing himself on his 
— . pag reference to our own confession, just as | heels, and by various other elderly airs and graces, congratulating 

€ verdict of » has idence ¢ Be : adh ah el 
of'a Jury has regard to the evidence and not to the | himself upon his superiority to all that is going forward, the love of 


plea—F. V,] 
the pretty milliners excepted (for he affects to call their establish- 








BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 


























= es | 


r = is . ] “ ” . * . . 
THE INFALLIBLE REMEDY. | _ his little preserve ), the Colonel, taking upon him to distribute 
PROS TRE FRENCH OF BOUTROUZ. the brides and bride-grooms to their several stations, consigns 


“« Calypso was inconsolable for the loss of Ulysses. She grieved that she | Pauline to the Corporal, himself to the Chevalier’s ward, and leaves 
"as uimertal.”— Tetemacuus. “the man of the world” standing alone, informing him that it was on 
a visit to Mademoiselle and not Pauline that he was seen coming out 
. > ae, = e . 7 
D ~ or elle était immortelle : of the room, and that the contract had just been signed by him- 
Eh! mais, que ne se mettait elle : : : 
. aatige* inl self and the young lady as man and wife, the Chevalier and Pauline 
Entre les mains d’ un medecin ? “ie , . 
nd (who is in the secret) having set their names down only as 
Catypso thought living a curse, witnesses. The knowing elder stands awhile, digesting the bitter 
Her fine immortality shock’d her ; ia . : 
. pill with as superior a grin as he can assume, and then rushes out 
But surely she had a resource ;— ino pametnien iol teieliiabiaas ah at's A 
Why didn’t she send for the doctor ? — ei, tities etna” 


Ca.ypso plaignait son destin 
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moniously turning his back on the mother of the milliners, 


sy ! 
resuming possession of the arch and loving eyes of his Pauline. THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LA NE. 


This is in every respect a clever little play. It makes no pre- 





This Evening, (5 6th time) the Drama, (in Two Acts) called 


tensions, and forces no good things; but it has both, and is easy > i 2 —o., 

° . A {By Mr Planché}. 
and lively throughout. The idea of the conceited man of the Ottavia, (Prince Bianchi’s Niece) Miss FAUCIT. 
world is excellent, especially in the passage where, with the usual Maria Grazie, (the Brigand’s Wife) Mrs W. BARRYMORE, 


° . ° . i ie i f Rome) Mr YOU : 
impudence and hypocrisy on which such persons pique themselves, | Athért, Prince Bianchi, (Governor of Rome) Mr YOUNGE, 


Students of the French Academy Mr H. WALLACK 
he rebukes the Colonel for his folly in not having managed his | Theodore, da A ie tte o kL ; 
intri . -_ | ount Caraffa, Mr C. NES, abio, Mr S, 
intrigue so as to save scandal, and then affects to withdraw his | The gis Secretary, Mr FENTON, Nicolo, Mr WEBSTER, 
ward from the society of Pauline, as no longer fit for a virtuous Alessandro Massaroni (‘The Brigand Chief) Mr WALLACK, 

: Unol h h tor is. iti par" ble | Rubaldo = (his Lieutenant) Mr BEDFORD, 
person. npleasant as such a character is, it is rendered agreeable Spoletto, Mr BLAND, Uberto, Mr ROBINSON, 
by the make-believes of the stage; and a French rascal is apt to | Carloui, Mr YARNOLD, Matteo, Mr HOWELL. 


have this superiority over an English one, that he can talk of his | Previous to the Drama, (Ist _ im a Country) Spohr’s Overture to 
° . *¢ Macbeth.” 
flowers and his lawns, and his grounds to throw open for people | 


After the Drama, Auber’s Overture to ‘* La Fiancée.” 
to dance in. The dances and leafy scenes of the piece are very Previous to Masaniello, Auber’s Overture to ‘* La Muette de Portici.” 


agreeable : and so is M. AUBER’sS music, We are sorry we did not | After which, (2nd time this Season) a Comic Opera, in two Acts, called 


: : . THE NATIONAL GUARD. 
hear the whole of it. From what we did, we should say, that his | Pauline, Mrs WAYLETT. 
music resembles a French girl singing at will about a garden, as | Cecile, Miss CRAWFORD, Nina, Miss S. PHILLIPS, 
“ES” : +4: ee | Madame Marabout, Mrs ORGER, 
she is picking the fowers. His compositions have not the passion | The Chevalier Renard, | Mr FARREN. 
of Italy, nor the rich science of the Germans: yet we fancy we | Frederick Louvaine, Mr COOPER, Rossingnol, Mr SINCLAIR, 
can discern in them something that does considerable honour to the | Setilie Beaben, Mr HARLEY, 
French turn for music. There is a light, conscious art in them, | To conclude with the Grand Opera of 
singularly mixed with the simplicity of natural cheerfulness. MASANIE LLO. 
“ > A : ‘ [Adapted from the French by M- Barna Livtvs.] 
To describe the Chevalier, is to describe Farren’s performance | aid (Bride of Alphonso) Miss PEARSON 
. ’ - Slvira, ide »honso Miss ‘ARSON, 
of him, than which nothing could be completer. He was particularly Fenclla, (Masaniello’s Sister) Mrs W. BARRYMORE, 
happy, as he is always, is the expression of a perfect self-estimation | luis, Miss CHIKINI, 


aa ; : . | Neapolitan Ladies, Mesdames Mapleson, East, Jordon, Webster, &e, 
and acceptability, and in the change of his countenance from a habit | 1 : 


Masaniello, (a Neapolitan Fisherman), (first time), Mr HORN, 
of that sort to an excess of annoyance. His face, when the Colonel Don Alphonso, Mr T. COOKE, Pietro, Mr BEDFORD, 


- ‘ ’ Ruffin , Mr BLAND, Lorenzo, Mr HOWARD, 
had let out the secret, presented an admirable picture of smile and | yyo,en0, Mr YARNOLD, Selva, (Officer of the Viceroy) Mr C. JONES, 
spite, of affected tranquillity and raging impatience. Neapolitan Fishermen, Lazaroni, Authorities of Naples, Lords, 
Mrs Way ett sang her songs, and played her part too, in a very 


| 


A Spanisu Borero. 

om By Mr GILBERT and Miss A. O'BRIEN. 

pleasing style of simplicity. Mrs Orcrr has too good a face and | Principal Dancers :—Misses Barnet, Baseki, Ballin, M’Henry, Lane, &, 

Been for Madame Marabout; and we do not like to see her ina To-morrow, Hofer ; Turning the Tables ; and the Illustrious Stranger. 

fine gown and feathers, even as a joke. She should act nothing but | POT ae ae | hey 

milk-maids and Sally Maggses. In those she is at the top of the . . 
; ; ? YOVENT._Q! aN 

class. Cooper made a good, sensible Colonel, who knew what he THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN, 

was about. By the way, the National Guard have not much to do 

with the piece. They come to grace their Corporal’s wedding, that 

is all. But their name has become an attraction. 








This Evening, the Play of 


THE STRANGER. 





. From the German of Korzresue]. 
Re neneapaing Mrs Waller,” Mise FANNY KEMBLE, 
could not behold their uniform on the stage, without feeling, in the Countess Wintersen, Mrs CHATTERLEY, 
midst of our mirth, a profound emotion of admiration and gratitude. Anuetie, Miss H. CA WSE, Charlotte, Mrs GIBBS, 
Claudine, Miss PERRY, 
Ss | Susan, Mrs Daly, Hannah, Miss Brown. 

a” SS "renee eae rei == The Stranger, Mr C. KEMBLE, 

Cuinest Notions or Distrisutive Justice.—In order to cele- | Count Wintersen, Mr DURUSET, Count’s Son, Miss KENDALL, 
brate weddings in China, they used to fix a day on which all the ___ Baron Steinfort, __ Mr WARDE, we 
young men and girls who wished to marry, repaired to a place F rancis, Mr FARLEY, — Solomon, Mr pte a TS 
destined for that purpose. The young men gave a statement of Peter, Mr MEADOWS, Tobias, Mr F. MATTHEWS, 


their wealth ; after which they were divided into three classes—the 








or Natural Magic,’ petformed at almost all the minor theatres in London.” 


To conclude with the Musical Romance of 
We had discovered our error, but too late, in attributing it to Mr Lonny. 


| ROBERT THE DEVIL, 


ait The Overture and Musc, by J. Barnett. 


Previous to the Play, Mehul’s Overture ‘* D’ Adrien.” 
rich, the middling, and the poor. The girls also were divided into Afier the Play, Mozart’s Overture to ‘* Zauberflote,” 
three classes—the fine, the tolerable, and the ugly ones. Then the | Aftor which the Farce of 
fine girls were given to the rich young men, who paid for them; the | TEDDY THE TILER. 
tolerable ones to the second class of young men, who did not pay ; [By Mr G. H, Ropwe tt]. 
and the ugly ones to the poor, who had with them the money paid Lady Dunderford, M rs DALY, Oriel, Miss LAWRENCE, 
by the rich.—Le Harivel. Flora, Miss NELSON, Julia, Mrs BROWN, 
ee Ladies, Mesdames Perry and Appleton. 
: : : - Lord Dunderford, Mr EVANS, Henry, Mr DURUSET, 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. Frederick, Mr. BAKER, Bombardine, Mr HORREBOW, 
The books of our friend B. N. E C. K. will be left for him as he desires. | Teddy \iulowney the Tiler, Mr POWER, 
We are again obliged to postpone Quis for a day or two. Mr Scrivener,” Mr TURNOUR, Tim, Mr ADDISON, 
A Dairy Reaper tells us, that the Interlude of Hide and Seek, at | Suff, Mr HENRY Apewell, Mr IRWIN. 
Covent Garden, ‘‘is nothing more than Moncrierr’s farce of * The Secret : | 3 











— | Countessde Rosambert, Mrs LOVELL, ~ Blanche, Miss HUGHES. 
PERFORMANCES OF THIS EVENING. | Matilda, Mrs VINING, Lodine, Miss CAWSE. 
7 Sane my pene s Robert, (Duke of Normandy) Mr G. BENNETT, : 
AveLpH! THEATRE.—The Water Witch— Wreck Ashore | _Lindor, Mr BAKER, Edmond, Mr HORREBOW. 
—Quadrupeds. Picolo, Mr KEELEY, Jaques Bocage, Mr MEADOWS. 
Surrey TuHeatre.—The Rover’s Bride — The Devil’s| To morrow, The Carnival at Naples; Hide and Seek ; and The 
Walk—Killing no Murder. go re — 
™ pee aia si n Wednesday, (by Special desire) The Stranger ; Hide and Seek ; 
Cospurc THeatre. — The Witch of Derncleugh — | BI or a : 


ack Eyed Susan. 

Romance of the Coast—Midas. SS 

Torrennam Srreet Tueatrre. — The Lord of the | Published by J. Onwuyn, 4 Catherine street, Strand, (to whom all —_ 
tietusden Geeendnty Tle~Jelen | parcels, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; sox y 
um Paris inset S 45h 0 J.CHappe., 98 Royal Exchange ; A. Hays, 165 Regent street ; J. FisLD, 
of Paris. 16 Air street, Piccadilly; Marsn, 145 Oxford street, next door Ma 

Sapter’s Weiits Tueatre.—The Foundling of the | Fladong’s Hotel ; at Esens’s Library, Old Bond street, and by all Boo’ 
F t—A Ballet—T! Pil sellers and Newsmen. 

orest—.\ Dallet— ioe Pilot. C. and W. Reyngtu, Printers, Broad s*rect, Golden square. 
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